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" And though thy walls be of the country stone,
They're reared with no man's ruin, no man's groan;
There's none that dwell about them wish them down,
But all come in, the farmer and the clown,
And no one empty-handed to salute
Thy lord and lady, though they have no suit.
Some bring a capon, some a rural cake,
Some nuts, some apples; some that think they make
The better cheeses, bring them; or else send
By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend
This way to husbands, and whose baskets bear
An emblem of themselves in plum or pear."

This poem, composed in the days when Philip's
brother, Sir Robert Sidney, was master of Penshurst,
presents so charming a picture of the old-world home in
which Philip was born, and where he passed his boy-
hood, that I have been fain to linger over it.

Sir Henry Sidney was sent to Ireland in 1556 as
Yice-Treasurer and General Governor of the royal re-
venues in that kingdom. He distinguished himself,
soon after his arrival, by repelling an invasion of the
Scots in Ulster, and killing James MacConnel, one of
their leaders, with his own hand. Next year he was
nominated Lord Justice of Ireland; and, on the accession
of Queen Elizabeth, he obtained the confirmation of his
offices. In 1558 the queen nominated him Lord Presi-
dent of Wales, which dignity he held during the rest of
his life. It does not exactly appear when he first took
the rank of Lord Deputy of Ireland, a title corresponding
to that of Lord Lieutenant. But throughout the first
seven years of Elizabeth's reign he discharged functions
there which were equivalent to the supreme command.
In 1564 he received the honour of the Garter, being in-n.ith Kubnwry 1554 ; JohuDwlloy,
